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PERMANENT 
> Photographic Enlargements <- 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS 


—BY THE— 


Electric Light. 


NO DELAY ON ACCOUNT OF WEATHER. 


Size. Unmounted. Mounted. On Oiled Canvas, Mtd. 
8 x 10* $1 00 $1 25 ‘ 
10 x 12* 00 
11 x 14* 25 
14 x 17* 50 
16 x 20* 75 
18 x 22* 00 
20 x 24 25 
22 x 27 50 
25 x 30 75 
26 x 32 00 
29 x 36 00 
30 x 40 50 75 
35 x 45 00 50 
40 x 50 00 12 00 
45 x 60 00 16 00 
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* Negatives, 25 cents extra on these sizes. Intermediate sizes charged 
as next size larger. 


TERMS :—Cash with order, otherwise prints will be sent C. O. D., 
with return charges added. Estimates furnished on every description ot 
art work. 

Remember, no delay on account of dull weather. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


635 ARCH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Enlarged Positives on Glass. 
BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 


The introduction of the permanent bro- 
mide papers has naturally led to the idea 
of enlargements being on paper only, and 
having the peculiar blackish tone (which 
some people might criticize as cold) in- 
separable from the process. 

That most beautiful prints can be made 
in this manner, every body knows; but we 
doubt whether even so small a proportion 
of our amateurs as one in ten have ever 
felt the pleasure of enlarging their nega- 
tives on g/ass, or, in other words, making 
(or having made for them) enlarged trans- 
parencies. It would be almost a truism to 
say that the delicate detail and sharpness 
of a fine negative can not help being more 
prominent and better in every photo- 
graphic quality when made on glass than 
on paper. An exception might have to be 
made here perhaps, when we remember 
the wonderful results obtained on negative 
paper by such operators as Mr. Rau, every 
condition of sharpness and fine detail 
being well filled. Nevertheless, as we be- 
lieve that a rich warm tone is one of the 
beauties of a fine transparent positive, we 
should prefer one of the older processes, 
especially for enlargements, which will, in 
all probability, be hung in a conspicuous 
place and attract more attention than a 
paper print. 

The apparatus required for this work 
need not be of an elaborate or expensive 
character; but it will be necessary to pro- 


vide a camera of the size of plate required, 
and the ‘‘draw’’ must be sufficient to make 
up for the greatly increased focus of the 
lens, which, of course, will be brought 
very close to the negative. The /ad/es of 
enlargement and reduction, of which we 
have spoken before, will be very useful 
again in this kind of work, and save much 
groping about in search of the image. 
Not to be unnecessarily prolix about the 
matter, we may merely say that the whole 
apparatus is put together just as if lantern 
slides were to be made by day-light ; the 
negative standing in a special holder (say, 
in the position of the ground glass of the 
camera in which it was made), and the 
enlarging camera brought up close to it; 
a good piece of’ground glass, or white 
tissue paper, being set behind the nega- 
tive to give even illumination, and a south 
exposure with full sun being the best. A 
little care in keeping out false reflections, 
and indeed permitting no light to reach 
the lens save that passing through the 
negative itself, will do much to ensure a 
brilliant result. A black paper mat over 
the edges of the negative, and one or more 
central diaphragms of large size in either 
or both of the cameras, will-also be useful 
adjuncts. As to the lens itself, almost any 
of the modern symmetricals, rectilinears, 
aplanatics, etc., etc., will do well if care 
only be taken that the instrument covers 
the large plate well with not too small a 
stop, and that the focus be not too long, 
otherwise the great length required in the 
larger camera will cause more or less in- 
convenience. As a rough guide in the 
matter, we may mention our own work, 
where negatives 8'44x6% inches were en- 
larged to 12x14 inches with an 11 inch 
Dallmeyer Rapid Rectilinear F, 17 stop. 
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The length of draw in the larger box not 
accommodating the focus, a “‘cone’”’ of thin 
wood, about a foot long, was adapted to 
the front panel of the camera. The dia- 
phragm before alluded to was placed inside 
the cone near its rear end, and was most 
useful in cutting off reflections from the 
wood-work, even though this had been 
well blackened. 

The process by which the enlarged 
transparency is to be made will now claim 
our attention. Shall it be the negative 
paper, entailing the stripping off of the 
temporary support afterwards? This would 
certainly offer the advantage of great sen- 
sitiveness, rendering work in a bad light 
easy, and permitting the use of very small 
stops, so as to get the sharpest possible 
definition. Or shall it be one of Carbutt’s 
specially prepared transparency plates, 
which are cleverly coated on the plain side 
of ground glass, thus saving the use (when 
the picture is framed) of an extra sheet of 
ground glass? Shall we copy our nega- 
tives on the ordinary slow gelatine plate, 
using a ferrous-oxalate developer, so that 
there may be no suspicion of staining? Or, 
if our work-room is fittted for it, shall we 
use wet collodion, and seek fur the proper 
tone by care in the choice of collodion and 
developer, and by the toning of the devel- 
oped image? We believe these to be mat- 
ters that each operator will best settle for 
himself; in so far as we are concerned, we 
can still say a good word for collodion, if 
for no other reason, for its cheapness and 
ease of working. About the same bulk of 
silver bath as was used for dipping the 
negative plate, covered the enlarged plate 
very well when poured out into a deep 
dish. The consumption of collodion was 
by no means great, and the developer, 
containing a collocine restrainer, was easily 
forced up to the edges of the plate, even 
after long exposures. The plates were 
always fixed in cyanide of potassium, and 
after a comparatively short washing were 
toned with a strong solution of bichloride 
of mercury, followed (after another wash- 
ing) by a mixed solution of nitrate of silver 
and cyanide of potassium, the latter being 
very faintly in excess. 

Jt has been too much the fashion to ex- 


aggerate the supposed difficulties of work 
on large plates, by which, we mean sizes 
from 1ox8 inches upward. Now that little 
or no photography is done in tents and 
inconvenient make-shift dark-rooms when 
away from home, we believe that a mini- 
mum of practice will render it a matter of 
of complete indifference to the operator 
whether he works with a 5x8 or an 13x14 
plate, provided only that his home arran- 
gements are such as are actually demanded 
for the production of photographs with 
convenience and ease. We say this with 
particular reference to wet collodion pho- 
tography ; but if the gelatine plate be pre- 
ferred, labor and time will be saved, but 
probably at an increased cost, for every 
failure in exposure will here entail the loss 
of a large and expensive plate. We are 
well aware of the ‘‘latitude of exposure” 
permissible with gelatine; but any one 
who has had a little experience will also be 
aware that if a high class transparent pos- 
itive be desired, the very first thing is to 
look carefully to the timing of the positive, 
particularly in lantern slide making. This 
brings us, however, to another point which 
we will ask those of our readers to bear in 
mind who intend to attempt this work, 
namely, that even if the manipulation of 
large plates may seem formidable at first, 
the same extreme nicety of balance be- 
tween exposure, development, and toning 
will not be required here as it undoubtedly 
is in the lantern slide. In the large posi- 
tive for the window, the development may 
be pushed far beyond the point allowable 
for the slide, thereby conferring greater 
density and ‘‘pluck” throughout the whole 
tone-scale of the picture. 

Such dodges as the shading down of 
weak skies or foregrounds, or parts of the 
view, as well as the so-called ‘‘local de- 
velopment,’’ can be well applied in enlarg- 
ing on glass. The caution should be given, 
though, that the matter be not overdone. 

What class of negative may be expected 
to succeed best here? Very much the 
same as would be selected for enlarge- 
ment on paper, or those where there had 
been thoroughly sharp focussing ; no mo- 
tion in the subject, if instantaneous; full 
time in exposure without overdevelop- 
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ment, stain or fog in the shadows ; absence 
of mechanical defects of all kinds, and 
last, but not least, those showing the choice 
of a fine picturesque lighting of the view. 
Flat negatives, made by working too much 
“with the light,’’ will seldom have crisp- 
ness and force enough to appear well in 
the enlarged plate. 


oe Om 


On Photographing Still-life and 
Genre Subjects. 


Read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia 
by John Bartle:t. 

How often are we told by the art critics 
that there is but little scope in photography 
for the exercise of the inventive faculty, or 
the power by which diverse objects in na- 
ture are combined and contrasted to form 
a harmonious picture. 

The photographer must take things just 
as he finds them. 

His pictures are mere transcripts from 
nature, nothing else. He may, indeed, 
possess a selective ability, ‘‘to know what 
beauty is, see where it lies,’’ yet after all 
his work is only the best possible under 
the circumstances. 

The discordant elements which accident 
often obtrudes to mar the lovely scenes in 
nature which the artist may exclude and 
preserve the harmony, can at best be only 
modified by the photographer, very often 
not to his entire satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, the photographer who hap- 
pily adopts a subject directly from nature, 
has the credit due to invention. He has 
the faculty of perceiving in nature that 
which is fitted to the purposes of art 
which escapes the ordinary observer ; and 
the mere fact of the perception of what is 
false, although he cannot always overcome 
it, is an advance towards the knowledge 
of what is true. 

There is, however, we are glad to say, 
one branch of photography in which in- 
vention has a broader scope, where the 
elements are more directly under control— 
more plastic, we might say—so that they 
may be shaped to our liking. This pro- 
vince we shall make include genre and still- 
life photography, because it has for its 
aim just those subjects which delight us 


in the works of the Dutch and Flemish 
painters ; dealing with the actual and com- 
mon world about us, never entering the 
higher realms of the imagination, but con- 
tenting itself with the drama of every-day 
life. Here the artistic feeling may com- 
bine and contrast and re-arrange until the 
very idea the mind has is embodied in an 
actual picture. 

Broadly considered, it may be made to 
include a variety of subjects : the grouping 
of flowers and fruit, the arrangement of 
vases, urns, statuary, as well as the repre- 
sentation of domestic scenes and incidents. 

It is surprising what pleasing results can 
be secured by calling into service just such 
things as are in every-day use. 

It is impossible to give any direct rules 
for arrangement to produce pleasing effect, 
but there are some general principles on 
which all such work is constructed, the 
neglect of which will destroy the pictorial 
beauty. 

At first we shall have some difficulty in 
grouping to our taste. The objects seem 
almost antagonistic, but by and by, as we 
struggle with them, the faculty is devel- 
oped of seeing things in their relation to 
one another. The vague conception in 
our mind seems to grow with the exer- 
cise, and to take more and more definite 
shape, until it seems almost as if the ob- 
jects had a previous connection and we 
were merely bringing them together again. 
Different parts of the most diverse things 
will fill in, and adapt themselves to one 
another and become helps to pictorial 
effect rather than the hindrance we at first 
supposed them to be. 

I imagine it is much the same as the 
management of rhyme and metre are to 
the poet. In the beginning, obstructions 
to the freedom of thought ; but as he pro- 
gresses, the pleasant channels into which 
his ideas easily flow. 

Composition is making one thing out of 
several things. A poem is made up of 
words arranged in a certain way, but it is 
just this arrangement which makes it either 
the work of a genius or the production of a 
fool; and so a painting or photograph is 
an arrangement of forms and shades, but 
it is the manner in which they are grouped 
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and contrasted which gives it value asa 
work of art. 

There is no design in a load of stone 
dumped out of a cart, nor is the carter an 
artist ; but when these same stones are set 
in appropriate form, we see the idea of 
the architect gradually unfold, until the 
perfect building stands before us in all its 
beauty. 

So in photography, the haphazard throw- 
ing together of all sorts of things without 
any definite end or purpose is not picture 
making. The result will be tame and taste- 
less, no matter how beautiful the individual 
objects may be. 

We must study the relation of parts and 
the harmony of the whole. 

One error we are apt to fall into at the 
beginning, is the idea that there should be 
a symmetric balance, that the central figure 
should be relieved by having on each side 
figures of equal proportions ; now you will 
very soon tire of such an arrangement. It 
becomes monotonous. There should be 
symmetry, but it must result from the bal- 
ance of lines and masses. We should en- 
deavor to secure as broad a massing of the 
lights and shadows as possible; for noth- 
ing is more unpleasant than spottiness in 
the picture, an alternation of light and 
dark in little patches. 

We must not forget that the light upon 
objects is heightened or subdued by the 
position they occupy. An object shaded 
by another will, of course, be darkér in 
tone, and a dark thing is relieved and 
brought out more prominently by being 
placed before a light one, which serves as 
its background, and so we can set off a 
light object before a dark background. 
Colorless glass, for instance, should always 
be placed before something dark to show 
its peculiar quality. Objects having highly 
polished surfaces, though dark themselves, 
are lightened in the photograph by the 
rays reflected from them. 

Avoid overcrowding the picture. Too 
much detail detracts from the general in- 
terest. It is best to express our ideas in 
the fewest possible terms consistent with 
clearness, in photography, as well as in 
writing. 

A plain, quiet background for still-life 


pictures, one in which the objects softly 
blend, is always effective. In choosing 
such a ground, you must take into con- 
sideration the peculiarity of unorthochro- 
matic photography in translating the tone 
value of color. The background might be 
placed at an angle with the group rather 
than parallel with it, so as to secure grada- 
tion. 

Very often dark hangings, relieved by 
the graceful folds of the drapery which 
catch the light, add much to the charms of 
still-life and flower subjects. 

In the arrangement of the light avoid 
violent reflections from polished surfaces. 
You will find an overcast day or early in 
the morning or at twilight the most favor- 
able times for securing soft effects. 

A thin sheet of muslin could be used to 
modulate the strong sunlight, but it would 
be reflected in the polished faces as a mass 
of white light, and the effect would not be 
very pleasing. 

It is hardly necessary to caution you 
against the false taste of stopping out the 
background with opaque color. If the 
background has radical defects, reject the 
picture entirely, or else be satisfied with it 
with its faults. Nothing can be more un- 
pleasant than the harsh outlines of the ob- 
jects against the light background, and 
even if you print in another background 
the figures lack that soft blending with it 
which is so effective in a good picture. 

In nature we can hardly say there is 
outline ; it is,in truth, only shade on shade. 

Pictures in which living forms are intro- 
duced as the actors, the true genre pic- 
tures are the most difficult to produce ; 
but so many beautiful results have been 
effected by members of this Society, that 
I was induced to work in this direction. 

I found that the choice of a suitable sub- 
ject for an incident picture—that is, one 
which.tells a story—is not a very easy task. 

True, there are certain rules of art gov- 
erning compositions which are applicable 
to photography as well as painting ; but the 
first step to be taken is to secure a definit- 
ness of pictorial intention. This once 
secured, our ideas will have proper course 
wherein to flow. But we want a subject first, 
a name for our picture. We have found 
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one of the best ways to secure it is to read 
over the names in a catalogue of paintings, 
and try to form some conception from the 
title what they may be like. 

The Dutch and Flemish painters will be 
found very helpful; and as engravings of 
their works are plentiful, you may go to 
them for suggestions ; but it is not a good 
plan to copy any picture outright. You 
may take ideas from them in the arrange- 
ment of drapery, furniture, etc., and the 
pose of figures, which you may translate 
in your own terms ; but the objects of our 
every-day life, as well as our costumes, are 
as picturesque, although not as quaint as 
those they depict. 

The balance of lines secured by the py- 
ramidal form of composition is generally 
regarded as the best, but this contrast of 
lines should always have the accidental 
look of nature, and not suggest an artifice. 
Some picture makers are as much slaves 
in the building of their pyramids as the 
old Egyptians in the days of Cheops. 

A repetition of straight lines is not pleas- 
ing. A shelf, or the edge of a straight 
table, may easily be broken by some over- 
hanging object which finds an appropriate 
place upon them. 

The picture is not half so effective when 
evenly lighted all over, as when certain 
portions are thrown into shadow. The 
shadow may be broken up by objects, but 
none of them should be glaring or so pro- 
minent as to attract attention. All in 
shadow should be quiet and subdued, by 
which means the perspective of the pic- 
ture is better secured, and the figures have 
relief, without being sharp, against the 
background. 

The side of the room not represented 
may be imagined open, as in many paint- 
ings of the Dutch school. The figures 
should not be so large as to appear cramped 
in the space allowed them, nor so small as 
to look stagy. 

I have found the best light upon the 
subject can be secured by making an en- 
closed space in the open air, rather than in 
an ordinary room. Let the sun be behind 
the space fenced off, so that, while it does 
not shine directly in the lens, its rays 
sufficiently illuminate the ground in front 


to lighten up by reflection the countenances 
of the figures on the little stage appropri- 
ated tothem. Shut off, as in an ordinary 
room, the top light as much as possible, 
otherwise there will be heavy shadows 
under the eyes. The background, which 
may be of board covered with gray paper, 
should run off at an angle to the hori- 
zontal line of the picture. 

In the shadowed part of the picture a 
good many things ordinarily found in a 
dwelling room may be simulated by arti- 
fices ; such objects as would require much 
trouble and expense to actually produce. 
For instance, the idea of a fireplace with a 
mantle piece above it may be made by 
putting a dark piece of cloth, of the size 
and shape of the opening, against the gray 
paper of the wall, and placing over it a 
shelf covered with light terra-cotta paper. 
The illusion is heightened by having a 
kettle or pitcher, or some other object as- 
sociated witha fireplace, in front of the sham 
opening. The object, of course, should be 
lighter than the dark background, but not 
sO prominent in its tone as to attract spe- 
cial attention. Similar artifices will readily 
suggest themselves. You will soon learn 
by experience the particular shade a color 
will take when photographed. Your own 
devices are a great deal better than the 
shop accessories, which are generally so 
profuse in their display of cheap carving 
that they look out of place in a domestic 
scene. 

In grouping the figures, you will find 
that it does not look well to have the head 
of one directly above the other in a per- 
pendicular line, or where three or more 
are introduced to let the heads, when 
joined by imaginary lines, make any regu- 
lar shaped geometric figure, as a rombus 
or square. 

I shall say nothing about the means ot 
securing good expression in the counte- 
nance of your-actors, but merely warn you 
against theatrical simulated passion. The 
excellency of genre pictures consists in the 
absence of affected and mawkish sensa- 
tionalism and stage trickery. The make 
believe can always be told from the real. 
For this reason you will succeed better 
with children and elderly persons, be- 
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cause their expressions are 
natural. 

The photographing of flowers is one of 
the most delightful occupations in which 
to exercise one’s taste. They are so beau- 
tiful in themselves, capable of such variety 
of lovely combinations, and offer so broad 
a scope to the fancy. 

True, we cannot rely upon the sensitive 
film to fairly set forth the lovely colors of 
the flowers in their true tone relations as 
they appear to the eye. The bright red of 
the rose, the brilliant yellow of the butter- 
cup when translated by photography, are 
profaned to black. So, if like the painter, 
we arrange our bouquet, and let these 
colors represent the high lights, we shall 
find that the sensitive plate inverts the 
color-relation. 


generally 


But nature is so lavish in 
her largess of gradations of the same color 
that we have ample scope for selecting 
such as will give us any desired shade in 
the photograph. 

There are varieties of yellow and red in 
flowers which give most agreeable deep 
greys. The photographic tone is, of course, 
much lower than in nature, but it is just 
for this reason that they are suited for the 
deeper half shadows. Blue flowers will 
take white or pale grey, and may there- 
fore be harmoniously grouped with white 
flowers in managing the high lights. The 
dark blues, the pale buffs, the light lemon, 
purples, light and dark, together with pink 
and tea roses, make a rich variety of pleas- 
ing half lights. 

A little experience will teach us what 
shade a color will take when photographed 
which will vary with the amount of light 
to which it is exposed. 

For instance, a dark blue flower will 
take white, or nearly white, in a strong 
light; but in the shadow of other flowers 
will appear grey. 

In the selection of white flowers give 
the preference to those having the surface 
broken up, to catch the shadows, like the 
button daisy, the chrysanthemum and the 
aster. 

Sometimes flowers are very arbitrary as 
far as photography is concerned, in choos- 


ing for themselves two colors which do° 


not take well together. 


There is the ox-eye daisy or field flower, 
with its mound of gold, set round with 
milk white rays—a great favorite with the 
poet, but I fear not with the photographer. 
The bright rays retain their brilliancy, and 
the damascene is rendered beautifully but 
the heart of gold tarnishes. 

Now a device, ‘‘ an art which doth mend 
nature,”’ will help us. 

We dust a little powdered chalk, upon 
the centre of the daisy, until the deep yel- 
low is diluted to the required paleness. 

The great aim in the arrangement of a 
bunch of flowers for photographing is the 
proper massing of the lights and shades. 

The alternation of light and dark flowers 
is unpleasant. The grouping always looks 
well when the bouquet is divided diagon- 
ally as much as possible in two main divi- 
sions of light and shade, the transition in 
each being gradual—the dark blending into 
the light, the light into the dark. 

The massing of the lights and shadows 
is best secured by using a good deal of the 
foliage for the shadows. There is almost 
an infinite variety in the shades of green, 
so that the gradation is not difficult to se- 
cnre. After the arrangement of the shad- 
ows is completed, portions which need 
lighting up may be enlivened by wetting 
them with water, so that they reflect more 
light. 

It is a common practice to fasten the 
ffowers against a wall or upright screen by 
means of pins and strips of paper, but all 
such arrangements prevent the flowers 
from having the careless gracefulness of 
Nature, to say nothing of the trouble of 
fixing them in any desired position. 

Accident suggested a better plan. Hav- 
ing laid some flowers upon a table, and 
noticing the graceful manner in which they 
disposed themselves, I thought I would 
leave them lie as they were, and point the 
camera down at them. 

A platform was rigged up, consisting of 
an old camera stand with the base board 
fixed in an upright position, so that the lens 
came vertically over the centre of the flow- 
ers. A step ladder was used to climb up 
and look down upon the ground glass in 
focussing, and a phantom shutter, with the 
gum band off and the upper slide removed, 
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in making the exposure and in shutting off 
the light. 

An ordinary cap would have a tendency 
to drop off in such a position; but the 
little catch on the shutter held the flap 
against the opening of the lens until every- 
thing was ready for exposure, when the 
flap released fell by its own gravity to a 
vertical position. 

The background was a piece of mat sur- 
face, greenish-grey paper. 

The principal light which fell upon the 
flowers was allowed to come in from one 
side only. This gave most pleasing shad- 
ows upon the background, which helped 
to give the flowers beautiful relief. 

It is not necessary to have the sun shin- 
ing upon the flowers to get shadows ; in 
fact, it is better to have them in the shade 
and to secure the shadows by contrasting 
the lights. The early morning hours or 
evening twilight, when the shadows are 
lengthened, give the best results. 

Very pretty effects may be had by ar- 
ranging the flowers in suitable vases. Some 
care is needed in managing the light to 
prevent unpleasant reflection from the 
rounded surface of the vessels. 

Spottiness is more difficult to get rid of 
with fruit than with flowers. Sometimes it 
will be necessary to concentrate the light 
upon certain portions by means of card re- 
flectors, so as to get a pleasant contrast of 
light and shade. In one instance, I used a 
large lens to get a centre of light. 

A bunch of grapes is very difficult, be- 
cause each grape catches the light and 
claims individual attention, and the mass- 
ing of broad lights and shadows is hard to 
secure. I only obtained tolerable results 
by selecting two bunches of grapes, one of 
a very dark variety and the other of a 
light green. The resulting photograph 
was heightened by choosing suitable vine 
leaves and tendrils for a setting. 

The grapes were laid upon the table like 
the flowers, and arranged so as to cast a 
shadow upon the background, the dark 
variety being in the shadow. 





A new metalic element, Austrium, is an- 
nounced by its discoverer, Linnemann. It 


is characterized by two violet lines in the - 


spectrum, 


A PLEASANT DAYS WORE. 
BY G. V., JR. 


The Saturday which my boon com- 
panion and myself had selected was hardly 
such an one as would be chosen for instan- 
taneous photography. We were staying at 
one of the numerous seaside resorts on 
the Jersey coast, and had determined to 
make a trip to New York for the sake of 
such shots as we might get ex route. 

Nevertheless, our ardour was not very 
sensibly dampened by the thick atmos- 
phere and threatening clouds. 

It was not a long ride by rail to Long 
Branch, where we betook ourselves to the 
extremity of the ocean pier, to await the 
arrival of the ‘‘Taurus,”’ one of the iron 
steamboat company’s fleet which was to 
take us to our destination, and also we 
hoped near enough to some of the numer- 
our crafts which were in sight to afford an 
opportunity of getting a few picturesque 
bits. 

The brief minutes we had to wait were 
fully occupied with unlimbering the camera 
and taking a couple of schooners ‘that 
chanced to be passing in range and also 
the steamboat herself as she approached 
her landing. 

During the delay that is caused by the 
passengers of the boat disembarking, I 
will say a few words as to our outfit. In 
order to decrease our impedimenta, we 
had taken but one camera (4x5), for which 
we had eight double backs, a Beck lens, 
shutter, finder, etc. The tripod we did 
not unstrap once during our trip, but re- 
placed it by a handle, something like a 
chisel handle, to the end of which is 
fastened a brass plate, with a screw in its 
centre, fitting into the thread in the bottom 
base of the camera. This enables the 
operator to hold his camera at arm’s 
length without difficulty and steadily with 
one hand, so that he is easily able to see 
his finder and at the same time have his 
other hand free for the shutter. 

But the boat is ready to start, and we 
must go on board. 

Saturday morning is a good one for this 
trip, as so many vessels of various sizes 
and styles on that day leave the harbor of 
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our great seaport. Close to many of these 
we passed as we steamed along opposite 
Seabright, Monmouth Beach, the Have- 
sink Highlands and Sandy Hook. First 
some schooners, both two and three 
masted, then perhaps a crazy looking old 
sloop, her sails black and patched in many 
places, received our compliments. As we 
approached closer to New York Bay our 
opportunities increased in number. By 
this time the day was considerably im- 
proved, and the light fairly strong. Tows 
of various descriptions were numerous, 
and an occasional steamer helped to break 
the monotony. One of these was bound 
for Brazil and another for Central America. 
One large bark, her sails lazily flapping 
as she was pulled along by a puffing, labor- 
ing tug, gave us chances for two shots as 
we passed her. 

By the time we reached our landing by 
the Battery, our sixteen plates were all 
gone. 

In New York we had just time to change 
a few plates at a convenient dark-room, 
when it was necessary for us to start on 
our return trip. It was now the middle of 
the afternoon, and Coney Island, with its 
big elephant and high observatory, the 
same one that used to grace the summit of 
George’s Hill, and the enormous hotels of 
Manhattan Beach, were prominent objects 
along the clearer horizon. 

A new style of craft now predominated 
—the yachts; and though the light was 
weakening, there was still enough left for 
us to get a few of these. We also passed 
the hugh Cunarder “ Egypt,’’ her black 
hull looming high above us. After round- 
ing the Hook again, our plates were all 
exhausted. So we listened to the squeak- 
ing band, and finally got home in time for 
supper, having between us twenty-one 
plates to show for our day’s work. 

I hope it may not be considered pre- 
sumptuous for a very immature amateur 
to give a few hints as to the development 
of shutter pictures. I have two maxims 
in connection with them--be patient, and 
don’t be afraid to use bromide. 

To get a good result on one of the very 
rapid plates now in the market, I find from 
twenty to thirty minutes are generally neces- 
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sary in development. For my pictures on 
the water, I generally take about 2 ounces 
of water, to which I add say a drachm of 
pyro solution, made up according to any 
of the accepted formulas, and allow the 
plates to soak thoroughly in this, and then 
add the potash solution, about 30 drops at 
a time, till 1 get the detail well out. The 
plate now is probably about as thin as it 
well can be, and ten minutes or fifteen 
have been consumed. Now I add four 
drops of a 40-grain bromide solution, and 
if the density does not increase, to my 
mind half a drachm or a drachm more of 
pyro is required. If the stop used is any- 
where near right, Iam not at all froubled 
with thin negatives. I find it necessary to 
use the alum bath as soon as possible after 
development, when this is so long pro- 
tracted. 


——0<§§)>- oe 


The Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

A stated meeting of the Society was 
held Wednesday evening, November 3d, 
1886, with the President, Mr. Frederic 
Graff, in the chair. 

The Executive Committee reported that 
arrangements had been made for main- 
taining what might be called a Monthly 
Loan Exhibition of work of the members. 

The pictures would be selected by the 
committee, and exhibited in frames pro- 
vided for the purpose ; a fresh collection 
being shown at each meeting, and remain- 
ing on exhibition in the meeting-room 
throughout the month. 

The Committee on Joint Exhibitions pre- 
sented the following report : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON JOINT 
EXHIBITIONS. 

By resolution of May, 1886, your com- 
mittee was empowered to enter into an 
agreement with the Society of Amateur 
Photographers, of New York, and the 
Boston Camera Club (formerly known as 
the Boston Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers), whereby an Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs should be held annually by one of 
the three societies, and in rotation. 

Upon consideration of the subject by 
the representatives of each society, it was 








the unanimous opinion that a Code of 
Rules should be agreed upon by which all 
exhibitions should be governed, thereby 
equalizing the value of awards made at 
any exhibition, and facilitating their gene- 
ral management. 

It being found impossible to arrive at an 
understanding through correspondence, a 
general meeting of the committees was held 
at the rooms of the New York society on 
the 22d of October, at which the following 
terms of agreement and rules were ad- 
opted : 

The Photographic Society of Philadel- 
phia, the Boston Camera Club, and the 
Society of Amateur Photographers, of New 
York, hereby mutually agree to unite in 
holding an annual exhibition for the pro- 
motion of the artistic, scientific, and tech- 
nical excellence of photography, in accord- 
ance with the following conditions and 
rules: 


CONDITIONS. 


The exhibitions shall be held in the 
cities of New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia in rotation. 

Three representatives from each of the 
three societies shall constitute a Joint Ex- 
hibition Council, having general charge of 
all matters connected with the Exhibitions, 
with power to alter or amend the rules. 

The representatives from each society 
shall be entitled to three votes on any 
question properly before the Council. 

The immediate details of each exhibition 
shall be in charge of a committee num- 
bering five, appointed by the Joint Exhibi- 
tion Council, three of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the local society. 

Diplomas shall be awarded for artistic, 
scientific and technical excellence by a 
Board of Judges ; one diploma being re- 
served for the best set of six lantern slides, 
and one for the best work by ladies. 

The Board of Judges shall consist of five 
persons, chosen by the Joint Exhibition 
Council, with special reference to their 
combined knowledge of the scientific, 
technical and artistic requirements of pho- 
tography. 

The members of the Board of Judges 
shall not compete for awards, nor be con- 
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nected in any way with the management 
of the exhibition. 

The decision of the Board of Judges 
shall be final. 


RULES. 


1. No picture which has once been ex- 
hibited in competition at a joint exhibition 
shall be again admitted for competition. 

2. No picture will be received ‘‘ for ex- 
hibition only,’’ unless by special consent 
of the Committee of Arrangements. 

3. All pictures, except those from foreign 
exhibitors, must be framed (with or with- 
out glass, at the option of the exhibitor). 
Pictures from foreign exhibitors sent un- 
mounted will be prepared for exhibition by 
the Committee of Arrangements. 

4. The Committee of Arrangements shall 
have the right to reject the whole or por- 
tions of any exhibit offered. 

5. Entries of all exhibits must be made 
on blanks issued by the Committee of 
Arrangements, and must be filed with the 
committee at least one week in advance of 
the date fixed for the exhibition, giving, so 
far as possible, information on the follow- 
ing points : 

Number and size of frames. 

Amount of wall space required. 

Total number of pictures. 

Subject or tidle of each. 

Lens and plate used for negative. 

If for sale. , 

Price. 

Name, address, and society of exhibitor. 

6. Each frame must have attached by 
the exhibitor a label, to be read from the 
front, stating subject, lens, plate and ex- 
hibitor’s name, of each print therein con- 
tained. 

Blank labels will be furnished on appli- 
cation. 

7. No picture will be received later than 
one week prior to date of opening of the 
exhibition, and no picture may be with- 
drawn before the close of the exhibition. 

8. All pictures must be sent at owner’s 
risk, prepaid and delivered to the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements at the place by 
them indicated, and return charges col- 
lected by carrier. 

g. The committee will not be responsi- 
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ble for any loss or damage that may occur 
to exhibits while in its charge, but will 
use all reasonable care to prevent such 
occurrence; and at the close of the ex- 
hibition will repack each exhibit and ship 
as directed by the exhibitor. 

10. Advertising in any form in connec- 
tion with an exhibit is strictly prohibited. 

11. No pictures which have taken prizes 
elsewhere shall be so designated until after 
the awards have been announced. 

12. A charge shall be made for wall 
space at the rate of twenty-five cents per 
square foot (the minimum charge being 
one dollar) to all except members of the 
three societies and foreign exhibitors. 

The amount of charges fur wall space 
must be enclosed with entry form to the 
Committee of Arrangements. 

If any of the pictures entered are not 
hung, a due proportion of the charges will 
be returned. 

A commission of 10 per cent. on all sales 
will be retained. 

13. Arrangements shall be made for the 
proper exhibition of lantern slides on the 
screen. 

14. The Committee of Arrangements, 
acting for the local society, shall receive 
all income and make all payments for ex- 
penses of the exhibition; the said com- 
mittee being required to turn over to the 
local society, within a time 
after the close of the exhibition, properly 
authenticated vouchers for all 
tures, together with a 
ceipts, and the balance on hand, if any. 


reasonable 


expendi- 
statement of re- 
Signed, JOHN G. BULLOCK, 
CHARLES R. PANCOAST, 
ROBERT S. REDFIELD. 


The report was accepted unanimously 
and the chair appointed the same commit- 
tee as representatives of the Society in the 
Joint Exhibition Council as provided for by 
the terms of the agreement. 

The Committee on Membership reported 
the election of the following new members: 
corresponding member, Dr. J. Max Mueller 
of West Chester, Pa.; active members, 
John A. Shulze, Prosper M. Dallett, Frank 
H. Rosengarten, Sabin W. Colton, Jr., 
and Richard Zeckwer, 
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The resignation of Mr. William A. Haines 
was reported and duly accepted. 

The paper for the evening, ‘‘On Photo- 
graphing Still-life and Genre Subjects,” 
illustrated with lantern slides, was read by 
Mr. John Bartlett. 

[See paper. ] 

In the question box was found the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ What can be considered as the 
‘instantaneousness’ of gelatine plates and 
the well ascertained shortest exposure at- 
tained?”’ It was explained by the Chair- 
man that this question had been asked by 
a United States army officer in the Ordi- 
nance Department who was engaged in 
experiments in photographing projectiles 
during their flight. 

Mr. David Pepper, Jr., stated that a pict- 
ure of a ball fal.ing before a screen had 
been taken with one of Mr. Muybridge’s 
fastest shutters in the 1-1000 of a second. 
On the screen was a scale eight feet long 
the ball was quite sharp though there was 
a perceptible blur from which the time was 
calculated. 

Mr. David Cooper who was present as 
a visitor referred to a picture made by 
Mr. W. T. Gregg of a projectile being fired 
The shell was shown 
a short distance in front of the muzzle of 
the gun and was blurred about one half its 
length. 


from a dynamite gun. 


The velocity of the projectile was 
In front 
of the shell could be seen what was claimed 
This 


cushion had the appearance of a comet 


stated to be 1200 feet per second. 
to be a cushion of compressed air. 


and was supposed to be the cause of the 
difficulty or impossibility of hitting with a 
pistol bullet a suspended eggshell or hand- 
kerchief. 

Captain MacNutt, of the Frankford Ar- 
senal, when asked for his experience in 
photographing the flight of projectiles, 
stated that he had been trying for two 
years to devise a means to accomplish 
this. The difficulty seemed to be in 
securing sufficient rapidity of exposure, at 
the same time having a position near 
enough to get a respectable sized picture. 
The projectile moving at from 1200 to 1600 
feet per second, would require a faster 
shutter than he had yet seen. It would 
also be very hard to catch it without some 
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delicate devices, which he had been unable 
to command. 

That it is the fault of the plate and not 
of the shutter, is surely not the case where 
the image is blurred, as seen sometimes in 
photographs of moving trains, trotting 
horses, etc. Did the shutter move at the 
proper rate of speed, then a lack of a pro- 
per degree of sensitiveness in the plate 
would prevent any image being formed. 
The subject is, he understood, being pur- 
sued under the direction of Herr Krupp, 
and if any results are obtainable, they will 
surely be gotten with the facilities he is 
able to command. 

The high velocities of projectiles at 
the muzzle, has led to the suggestion that 
they might be gotten at a point, say 500 
yards off, where the velocity is consider- 
ably reduced, but this has placed other 
difficulties in the way, chief among which 
is exposing while the projectile is in the 
field of view. 

Mr. Bartlett expressed his doubts whether 
the most sensitive film is capable of re- 
cording the presence of the cushion of air 
preceding the projectile, in as much as the 
atmosphere even under the greatest pres- 
sure would be invisible. He thought we 
might as well expect the photographic 
image of the temporary vacuum which fol- 
lows the ball. 

Dr. Howe, Dr. Jordan and others thought 
the limit was in the plate rather than in 
the shutter, the former stating that in mak- 
ing marine pictures he found that even 
with the most rapid plates it would not 
do to stop down too much or to increase the 
speed of the shutter beyond a certain 
point. 

Mr. Carbutt on the other hand had over- 
exposed plates when using the smallest 
opening of a Hoover Shutter and a Euro- 
scope lens on marine subjects. 

Mr. Bartlett had made a good instanta- 
neous marine exposure on a Carbutt A 
plate. 

Mr. Cooper thought the result depended 
upon the character of the shutter. A shut- 
ter constructed on the ‘‘ Focal Plane”? prin- 
ciple, that is, working directly in front of 
the plate, he thought best adapted to taking 
the trajectory of projectiles. Even when not 
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going at its greatest speed, it was too rapid 
for the plates, and if pointed at the clear sky 
no effect would be shown on the plate when 
development was attempted. If however 
after a preliminary exposure of this kind 
the plate was again exposed it would be 
found to have greatly increased in sensi- 
tiveness. 

Mr. Cooper showed one of the Eastman 
detective cameras, for use with a roll 
holder and with a ‘‘ focal plane’’ shutter. 
The shutter was in the form of a wedge- 
shaped device within the box, whose base 
was hinged to the board holding the lens, 
and at the apex of which was a slit, whose 
width could be regulated at will. On 
touching a spring at the side of the box, 
the wedge fell, allowing the slit to pass in 
front of the plate from top to bottom, where 
it was caught and held. By reversing the 
box, the next exposure could be made 
without any resetting of the shutter, it 
simply being allowed to fall to its original 
position. If actuated by a spring, the 
shutter would work side ways, thus allow- 
ing either upright or horizontal pictures to 
be readily made as required. The speed 
of the shutter could also be increased by 
use of the spring. 

Mr. Ives showed a photograph of the 
prismatic solar spectrum made on one of 
his chlorophyl-eosine plates, showing them 
to be more sensitive to the red and orange 
rays than to the violet. The negative was 
made with minimum exposure and forced 
development, to show the strongest possi- 
ble contrasts. The action in red and 
orange was solely due to chlorophyll ; that 
in yellow-green about one-third to chloro- 
phyl and two-thirds to eosine; that in dark 
green chiefly to chlorophyl. 

Mr. Corlies showed a film negative, of 
excellent quality, whose history was inter- 
esting. The negative paper had been sent 
by mail to Mr. Fassitt, a member of the 
society, now in England, where it had 
been exposed by him on the interior of 
Tintern Abbey, and then returned to this 
country by mail, and finally developed by 
Mr. Walmsley. 

Adjourned. 

ROBERT S. REDFIELD, 
Secretary. 
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ON MEN’S HEADS. 


Read before the Photographic Convention of Great 
Britain, 


In addressing professional gentlemen 
who are present, I feel as a layman may be 
supposed to feel who pushes under the 
notice of a Bishop saturated with Greek 
and Hebrew his interpretation of a diffi- 
cult passage, or as an ordinary medical 
student should feel if advising a distin- 
guished local oculist how to treat a case of 
threatened blindness. In photography I 
am a mere amateur. Important business 
occupations claim me, especially in sum- 
mer, as their own; and yet I am presum- 
ing to offer advice to those whose daily 
study is the production of portraiture of a 
high class, which shall meet and satisfy 
the demand made upon them. On these 
grounds I ask your forbearance, and indul- 
gent interpretation of my address to-day. 

It has happened that an onlooker of a 
combat has seen where a defensive move- 
ment or an onslaught would at a given 
moment have changed the fortunes of a 
day. Is it possible that an onlooker of the 
struggle going on on all sides for more and 
more sitters may see a chance for some, at 
least, getting fame and profit by adopting 
his suggestions? I have an idea about 
men’s heads which may, in your opinion, 
be worthless, but this is the foundation of 
it, that I should wish to purchase from 
some of you the thing I recommend, were 
I not able to supply myself with it, and I 
assume many others have the same desire, 
who are not able to take their own por- 
traits. This paper is on ‘‘Men’s Heads” 
only. 

By what I say do not think I am un- 
mindful of, or underrate, the beautiful 
work you do. Portraiture 1s daily better 
done than formerly. It is artistic, refined, 
polished, and charming; but is not the 
almost universality of it apt to pall? Should 
we not value more much of this delicate 
and refined work if we saw some in con- 
trast to it? For heads suitable I am about 
to suggest more size, more ruggedness, 
more abrupt lighting, more vigor, more 
character ; less fizesse, less prettiness, less 
of the pencil—more of the lens. 

Painting is many sided ; why should not 


photography have more sides than we 
see? The beautiful work of the miniature 
painter is rivalled by the beautiful retouch- 
ing, or overwork, of your artists; but the 
subjects of the miniature painter are chiefly 
women and children, not strong, massive- 
faced men. Again, there are artists who 
work with big hog’s-hair tools. Who 
amongst you gentlemen imitate these? 
Who tries to do in photography what is 
done by the sweeping brush of Millias or 
Frank Holl? You take large heads—that 
is, you enlarge to them; but here again 
comes the overwork, which makes them 
drawings. I suggest five-inch direct heads 
—strongly, not delicately lighted—with 
every scar and wrinkle left on them. A 
negative a retoucher is never allowed to 
see ; a print nought beyond a mere spotter 
is ever allowed to handle. Rough, rugged, 
demonstrative, truth-telling photography! 

Tell men who have heads what pictures 
they would make, and show them what 
you can do. Have two styles of heads, a 
masher’s and a man’s. Let the former be 
beautiful as Rachael’s enamel once was, 
let no eggshell beat the skin in smoothness, 
let no wrinkle or marking be unobliterated; 
but when you get a man with character in 
his head, make a man of him. Make two 
portraits, if you like, but let one be the 
big, direct, untouched one. If untaken, 
that is, unbought, show it as a specimen. 
Let artists see it. Grist will come to the 
the mill. In saying this I am asking you 
to emp!oy your best powers, your artistic 
taste; study old masters and imitate them ; 
aim at grand effects of light and shadow. 
For a change, under expose and over de- 
velop. You will get a Spagnoletto. Who 
remembers the Duke of Cleveland in the 
Academy just closed! Was this head 
smooth, and polished, and wrinkleless ? In- 
deed no; it was wondrously painted rough, 
old, corrugated skin, with all those marks 
and discolorations which belonged to ad- 
vanced life. Now, am I wrong in saying 
an ordinary portrait, and an ordinary en- 
largement from it, of that man’s head 
would be smooth as the cheek of a girl, 
and in that respect a fiction. I have ad- 
vised direct heads, and shall probably be 
met by the inquify, why not enlarge? 
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Well, this is reasonable to ask, and all I 
can reply is, if, as a rule, one copy only 
would be likely to be wanted, and you can 
get as fine results by all means consider 
the difference of cost between buying a 
large lens and enlarging. When I askeda 
well-known maker to supply to me a large 
lens, the facilities for enlarging effectively 
were not what exists to-day- I am not un- 
mindful of what may be done on the speci- 
ally prepared papers offered to us. I have 
seen fine things as enlargements, but I re- 
member others, in days gone by, where 
the hair was thatch, and where, without 
overwork, the thing could not be accepted. 
This brings me again to the point { would 
insist upon. Produce them as you like, 
but give us five-inch heads that look pict- 
ures in themselves, that have never been 
retouched, and never worked upon. 

I will take no more of your time, I do 
not expect my words to pass unchallenged. 
From my point of view, and my hope that 
some here trace the rut I have pointed to 
it is scarcely desirable they should. 

WILLIAM ADCOCK. 


——_————_+ +0 


Moving the Plate during Develop- 
ment. 

I recommend in development as little 
movement of the dish as possible, and the 
result will be much finer than usual. 

After fixing and washing I lay the nega- 
tive for two or three minutes in a dish of 
water to which a few drops of chemically 
pure sulphuric acid has been added. 

You will then secure a clearness of the 
shadows, perfect cleanness and every trace 
of a slight fog will entirely disappear.— 
C. KINDERMAN, Deutsche Photo-Zeitung. 





Comparative Experiments with Iron 
and Pyro Development. 


Abstract from a paper read before the XV. Wanderver- 
sammlung of the German Photographic Association in 
Braunschweig, by F. Gadicke, Berlin. 


The diversity of opinion respecting the 
merits of the two modes of development 
in common use induced me to make test 
of their practical and artistic value to pho- 
tography. 

The experiments were made with the 
sensitometer, inasmuch as it affords a 


source of light of constant quantity, and 
because the results can be expressed nu- 


merically. 
The following pyro developer was made: 
I.—Pyrogallic acid. .......38: 
Sulphite soda . 20 g. 
Water . pate % . 40 g. 
i—Cerh. pete. 6 i dw 8 
Water . 40 g. 


Of this stock solution were taken, No. 1, 
2g.; No. 2, 4g. to 36 g. water. 

If one volume of No. 1 is mixed with 
two volumes of No. 2, we have a developer 
which will keep for weeks, and need only 
be diluted with water, in the proportion of 
1:6, for general use. 

The oxalate developer was that usually 
employed—1 part saturated solution of 
protosulphate of iron to 3 parts of satu- 
rated solution of oxalate of potassa. 

Test of Sensibility.—The exposures upon 
two plates of same quality are made under 
the same conditions of light, and in the 
same time. The result in both cases, as 
determined by the sensitometer, was the 
same—that is, the pyro developer does not 
bring out any more detail than the iron, 
but the character of the two negatives is 
different. 

For comparing the character of the neg- 
atives according as they were developed 
by iron or pyro, a number cf plates, made 
by myself of a very sensitive emulsion, 
were exposed under the sensitometer at a 
distance of 4% of a metre from the con- 
stant light of a fish-tail gas burner for 1.6 


seconds. 


One-half of each plate was developed 
with iron, the other with pyro. Negatives 
were produced by the two methods which 
varied in the gradations of tone. 

Pyro developed the tones in their true 
relations. Iron developed the strongly 
illuminated parts very excessively, and 
hence gave too hard negatives. The color 
of the iron developed negative was grey ; 
the color of the pyro negative brown. 

These results were confirmed practically 
in the alelier of W. Fechner, of Berlin. 

Two exposures were made upon the 
same dry plate, under the same conditions; 
the plate was cut in two, one halt devel- 
oped with pyro, the other with iron. 
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The negative with iron, when compared 
with the pyro negative, looked much 
harder. The rendering of the tones of 
black garments, white linen and flesh was 
much more harmonious with pyro than 
with iron. 

One great advantage of the pyro over 
the iron was the transparency of the nega- 
tive during development, by which the 
process of the building up can be watched 
more easily than with iron, which latter 
gives, especially in the flesh, such a thick 
deposit of silver that differences in tone 
can not be appreciated in the weak light 
of the dark-room ; success with iron being 
more the product of experience and good 
luck than the result of close observation. 

With pyro, on the other hand, the gra- 
dations can be followed, and checked 
before they are sacrificed to overdevelop- 
ment. 

Fixing is a little more tardy with pyro 
than wi.h iron, but the film is rendered 
tougher by the taning action of the pyro. 

The apparent thinness of the pyro neg- 
ative is really an advantage in printing 
over the density of the iron negatives. 

Pyro development is 25 per cent. cheaper 
than oxalate. 

From these remarks pyro deserves the 
preference, but I do not consider my re- 
sults final. I shall make further experi- 
ments, and endeavor to bring the iron de- 
veloper to the condition of producing as 
harmonious results as pyro. 

Especially would I invite my colleagues 
to experiment in this direction to accumu- 
late practical results for a final decision.— 
Deutsche Photographen Zeitung, No. 44. 


+ ter = 
Portraiture in Ordinary Rooms. 


I have taken most of my portraits in an 
ordinary room, the dimensions of which I 
need not trouble you with; suffice is to 
say that it is about three times as long as 
it is broad, and with two windows on one 
side ; but I think my hints would be just 
as applicable to most ordinary dwelling 
rooms. 

I place the sitter exactly in line with the 
window, adjusting the camera opposite, 
with the window at the side ; then, if wish- 


ing to take a Rembrandt, simply soften the 
shaded side by means of a white screen, or 
better still, a small looking-glass, which, 
of course, on the side opposite of that oc- 
cupied by the window. Butif an ordinary 
lighted portrait be required, burn in front 
of the screen or mirror a little magnesium 
wire, which generally results in a well bal- 
anced light and shade effect. This last 
idea (magnesium and daylight) is, I think, 
original, and if given a fair trial will give 
very good results. One last remark, let 
the sitter know you are going to use the 
magnesium.— F. KNortt, JR., British Jour- 
nal of Photography. 
hacia divi 


Copying with Dry Plates. 


Select a brand of plates characterized 
for brilliancy and for possessing a good 
thick film, rather than rapidity. 
liberal exposure, and use the following de- 
veloper, in the order named: 


Give a 


Saturated solution neutral oxalate 


i a . 4 OZS. 
Saturated solution proto-sulphate 

MENa tt tea we ee es ee 
Citric acid . . 52ers. 


After a little practice you will find you 
can make better copies on cloudy days 
than you did on clear days with wet plates. 

For convenience, I add the citric acid to 
the stock solution of oxalate after finding 
the oxalate is neutral; if not, make it so 
with citric acid. 

The above will be found better in prac- 
tice than pyro, as there is no danger of 
overdevelopment, and the color obtained 
gives the negative a good printing quality. 

The developer should be kept tightly 
corked for future use, with a slight addi- 
tion of new when required. G..E. 

: a 

PHOTOGRAPHERS are just now urgent in 
their demands to be recognized as co- 
laborers in the field with artists, and we 
are treated to many an eulogy on the ex- 
alted nature of the photographic function; 
nevertheless, when committees are ap- 
pointed to judge of the artistic excellence 
of photographic exhibits displayed .at con- 
ventions and elsewhere, no thought is 
taken of the propriety, to say nothing of 
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the importance, of admitting even so small 
a number as one artist to the circle. For 
after all, it is only the artistic value upon 
which the final decision is made. In 
technical excellence photographers of the 
It is the skill dis- 
played in posing, grouping and manage- 
ment of light which determines the artistic 


first class are on a par. 


feeling of the competitor, and are not 
those whose daily business is art, who 
have been schovled in its principles, more 
competent to judge fairly of the beauties 
of a photographic picture than the photog- 
raphers, who are as yet but scholars eager 
to learn. 


Those who appointed the committee to 
judge of the merits of the papers read 
before the St. Louis Convention, were wise 
enough to include one professed literary 
man in the number, but the literary value, 
though of importance, might without seri- 
ous loss be subordinated to the character 
of the technical knowledge imparted. Men 
not specially skilled in rhetoric and compo- 
sition might be eminently qualified to de- 
termine the value of the photographic in- 
formation conveyed in these essays, and 
render a just verdict, but if the determi- 
nation of the artistic merits is left solely 
to those who are still in the leading 
strings of art, their decision can hardly 
be of paramount importance. 


The photographic societies are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light, 
they are always careful to admit one artist 
or more to the number chosen to judge of 
the merits of the displays at their annual 
exhibitions. 


This reminds us that the Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York Societies have 
agreed to make a combined exhibition of 
their work during January of next year. 

This idea of unity which originated in 
the Philadelphia Society is most excellent. 
The New York and Boston Societies see- 
ing the great advantages to be derived from 
such a course, at once agreed to the plan. 

Each will be in friendly competition and 
will strive to out do the other in good work 
and we who visit the exhibition shall be 
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the gainers thereby. We call the attention 
of all who are interested, to the report of 
the joint committee adopted at the last 
meetings, which will be found published 
in the present number. 


WeE learn from a circular just received 
that the beautiful picture, ‘‘ Gathering 
Water-lilies,’’ of which we spoke in our last 
number, belongs to a series of 40 superb 
views, forming an unique and important 
art work, with general and descriptive text, 
by P. H. Emerson, B. A., M. B., Cantab, 
and T. F. Goodall, published by Sampson 
Low, of London, England. 

The illustrations are photographs direct 
from nature of the beautiful and character- 
istic scenery on the Norfolk Roads. 

The work will consist of twenty-one sec- 
tions, each containing from one to five 
plates, measuring 8x12 inches mounted on 
fine plate paper with a plate mark; the 
text printed on the best white folio paper. 
The whole will be handsomely bound, with 
a gilt vignette of one of the _ illustra- 
The title will be ‘‘ Life 
and Landscape on the Norfolk Roads.”’ 

The whole of the splendid set of nega- 
tives from which the plates are produced, 
will be destroyed after completion of the 
edition of 750 copies for England, and 250 
copies for America. Every lover of the 
beautiful should secure a copy of this su- 
perb work. 


tions on the cover. 


The price, of subscription, of 
which is placed at the low sum of five 
guineas. 


Our pictures for this month are in illus- 
tration of the paper read before the Photo- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia by John 
Bartlett. The negatives number 35, and 
represent still-life flower and fruit and 
genre pictures. The plates used for the 
still-life subjects are Carbutt’s A; the 
groups are taken upon the rapid brands, 
with a Ross Rapid Symmetrical Lens with- 
out a diaphragm. The paper upon which 
the prints are made is the most excellent 
quality of Morgan’s Brilliant Albumen 
Paper. 

Our December number will contain a 
series of beautiful portrait studies. 


The September number of Azna/les de 
Chimie et de 1 hysique contains a most in- 
teresting paper, by M. Berthelot, on the 
Chemistry of the Ancient Egyptians, ex- 
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tracted from the celebrated Leyden Papy- 
rus. It is marvelous what an amount of 
technical chemical knowledge this wonder- 
ful people possessed, especially in the 
working of metals and the production of 
colors. Many of the compounds they em- 
pirically made were scieutifically discov- 
ered milleniums after. 


At the last meeting of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia, Mr. Fred E. Ives 
showed a most remarkable photograph of 
the solar spectrum, in which the red end 
was more perfectly impressed than the 
violet portion. It was taken upon one 
of his eosin-chlorophy] plates. 





November Bargain List. 


Accessories : 
1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and Cabi- 


net combined, fair condition, . eo 
1—Papier Mache Pedestals and Bases, 
good order, each. .. . 3 50 
1—Papier Mache Wainscoting, fair order, 3 50 
1—Universal Position Chair, Crimson 
Terry ; all Attachments except Baby | 
Chair; good as new... . - 30 00 
—Spencer cee ic et ae ae ee 
1—Floor Rug, 8x8 feet. . ..... 10 
1—Drapery ..-. +--+ +++ 222+ @ pan 
ee Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1—Stone Wall... . ca"? 
1—Rustic Stile in good condition. Price, 
new, $8.00, will sell for - 400 
1—Centennial Camera Stand, in good 
condition ... . + + 
2—Tali Ilead Rests, price each. 4 oe 
1—Papier Mache Log, 2 feetlong. . 2 00 | 
1—Papier Mache Rock, 45 in. high . > 3 00 | 
1—Papier Mache Balustrade . . j 


1—8x1to Osborne Interior, “new, 
wee Gf eumjett 2 wt tt 3 oe oe HATO 


Oamera Boxes. 

1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 


Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
Sr ea ee a ee 


I—4x7%% Stereo Box (wet plate) and 
Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 


pair Zantmeyer Lenses. . 30 00 
1I—6%4x8¥% Portrait Box and P late Hold- 
er, fair condition ... 6 00 


1—8x1o0 American Optical Co.’s “Camera 
Box and Plate Holder, in good con- 
dition. . . I2 00 
1—5x8 AOCo. first quality box a double 
holders, carrying case tripod. 
1 5x6 Dallmyer R R Lense, used 
very little, good asnew ..., . 68 00 


id light 


| of convenient size. 


| On receipt of the price. 
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1—14x17 A. O. C. Camera, Double 
Swing, with Zentmayer Combi- 
nation Lens. ai Ook a Oe 
Lenses. 
1—4x4 Darlot Portrait Lens, with Rack 
and Pinion Movement and Central 


Stops. Very little used.. . . . 25 00 
1—4x4 C. C. Iarrison Portrait Lens, with 
Rack and Pinion Movement. No 
Le se cs ets se SE RO 
| I—5x8 Waterbury Lens . ‘ os. 
I—13x16 Harrison Globe Lens W. - + 20 00 
I—1-4 Size DarlotGem Lens . . 3 00 
I—11x14 C. C, Harrison, Central Stops. 35 00 
1—Matched Pair Ross Symetrical Stereo 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x8 ~* 
plate full; will be sold singly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair... 45 00 
1—8x1o Ross Rapid Symmetrical. . . 55 00 
I—Finder. ... jae cs 2EE 
I—6 14x84 Walmsley Lense Riera 36 00 
1—Prohs Shutter No. S, Pneumatic 
release .. — 1o 00 
1—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
Lenses, in good order... . . 15 00 
I—Matched Pair imitation Dallmeyer 
LAROGG, POT PR... s..40:< » ++. 93:00 





WANTED—A Portable House or Photo. 
Car. Apply Thos. H. McCollin, 635 Arch 
| Street, Philadelphia. 





COMPANION FOR THE FIELD AND 
OPER ATING ROOM 


~ AMATI PHOTOGRAPH 


NEW EDITION. 
With Two New Chapters, on Paper Nega- 
tives and Microscopic Photography. 





90 | Being a Handbook for all Lovers of that Delightful 


Amusement. 


By ELLERSLIE WALLACE, Jr. 


12mo, morocco flexible, sprinkled edges, 
—$1.00-- 


Chapter I. Introduction. 
Il. Photographic Apparatus. 
” Ill. Emulsions. 
me 1V. Developers. 
“ V. Wet Collodion. 
sd VI. Bath Dry Plates. 
de. Washed Collodion Emulsion. 


II 
11. Gelatina Bromide. 

X. Purintirg. [rangement. 
X. General Considerations—Pesing and Ar- 

- Xl. Paper Negatives. 

*« XII. Microscopic Photography. 

Also, an Appendix, containing Tables, useful Receipts, 
Hints to photographers, covering almost every topic per- 
taining to the art, and a complete Index. 

The directions ‘are sufficiently practical and complete 
to enable anyone to learn the photographer's art. It is 
It contains much that cannot be 
found in any other work published. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 


“ 


“ VI 
I 


“ 


PORTER & QOATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Eastman’s Special Dry Plates. 


ALWVATS RELIABLE ! 





Bastman’s Negative Paper & Roll Holders 
Which can be Fitted to any Camera, and all Requisites 
for Film Photography. 





Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper, 


For Contact Printing and Enlarging. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 1886. 
EASTMAN DRY PLAT AND FILM CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—The Bromide Paper ‘‘C’’ which you have sent me gives vigorous and 
clear prints, and my artist finds it to have an excellent surface for crayon and pastel 
work, so that I believe it to be well adapted for the purpose intended. 


Yours truly, 
G. CRAMER. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
Branch Office, 13 Soho Square, London W, England. ROCHESTER, N. Y 





Photceraphic Stock Dealers 


Would do well to write to the 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


NMcimeesport, Fa. 


FOR PRICE LIST OF 
Black & Tinted Ferrotype Plates 
OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
These are the STANDARD GOODS. 


Send a Trial Order and be Convinced. 
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A.M. GOLWINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cards and Card Boards, 


—FOR— 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
No. 527 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





EAGLE STOCK HOUSE, ™M!NOTT M.covan, 


Formerly with L. VW. Seavey, 
ESTABLISHED 1878. Importer of 


AGENT FOR (! : , : 

Seed Dry Plates, Van Sickle Shutters, hoice Photographic Draperies, 

Moreno’s Developer, Eagle Lanterns, | Sole Agent for Bird’s Patent Vignetter, . $2.50 
Headquarters for Accessories. Agent for ogee ane ap Shutter. . 4.00 
Bargain Lists, List of Specialties and i ee oe a om 


: ‘ a square foot. 
Price Lists on application. Papier Mache Accessories at reduced prices. 


Grass Mats, Ivy, Flowers, ete. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. For Price List address 


GEORGE MURPHY. MINOTT M. GOVAN, 


250 Mercer St., New York 28 W. 14th St., New York. 


Stamp Photos, Patented December 29, 1885. 


Satent Stamp Photos. 


Gummed, Perforated and Burnished. 


To Licensees, 50 cents per 100 or $3.50 per $1000; Minette size, 50 cents for 
two dozen, or $1.50 per 100. 


Send for circular of special offer for exclusive city rights. 


3 HULBERT BROS., Proprietors, (Gene//i), 923 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PHOTOGRGPHIC TIMES 
Aud American, Alhotographer. 


Issued Every Friday. 
MONTHLY EDITION ISSUED THE LAST FRIDAY IN THE MONTH. 


Subscriptions, 
One copy Weekly issue, postage included, to all points in U. 8. 
or Canada, - - - - - - $3.00 


One copy Monthly issue, postage included, to all points in U. 8. 


or Canada, - - - - - - 2.00 
Weekly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 4.00 
Monthly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 3.00 


Single copy, Weekly, 10 cents. Single copy, Monthly, 25 cents. 
A Specimen Number Free. 


Club Rates. 
Philadelphia Photographer and Weekly issue of Photographic Times 
and American Photographer, to one address, for $6.50. 
Subscription price in advance. 


Advertising Rates. 
Size of advertising pages, 64x9} inches; outside size, 84x11} inches. 
Cards, 2}x3 inches, per insertion, $2.50. 
One page, each insertion, in either Weekly or Monthly edition, $20. 
Parts of page in proportion. 
Business Notices, not displayed, per line, 15 cents. 
Special Terms on yearly contracts, Write to publishers, Copy for advertisements must be 


received at office on or before Monday, five days in advance, of the day of publication, Adver- 
tisers receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 


je eew eh een een 188 
SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 
Publishers of ; 
Ghe Phatographiq Gimes and American Photographer, 
Plessesen@. . . 1 6 50 COGS cs tes i oe a ee ea ee a issue 
commencing with. ........ 188. . . for. . to my address: 
ee a ne a ae ee ee ee cee 
Pee 2G oP Oe OW Cs oC OS HR eee 
6s 8 66 RS OS OD OE oo ES Se 


_ are oS oe 
Note.—Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired, 
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THE ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CO. 
827 CHOUTEAU AVENUE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Have recently Enlarged their Factory, so that they are now able to fill all 
orders promptly. And under their new management have improved the quality 
of their Plates, so that they are now more Uniform and Reliable than heretofore, 
and are pronounced by those who have used them to be equal to the Best in the 


market. 


ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CoO., 
827 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


~~“ VIEW CAMERAS °- 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 
Ideal, 


New Model, _ 
New Model Improved. 
Commodore, 


Challenge. _ 








—eee 


For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


+o 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CC., 


1r and 13 Aqueduct St. pemen ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











CARBUTT’S 
KEYSTONE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 





Specials for Portraiture. 

A. for Transparencies. 

. B. for Landscapes and General 
Photography. 


ox CARR 


MANUFACTURER “<” 


\ Fe | OPAL PLATES, Gelatino-Albumen or Geiatino 
: mee LAT, : 


Chloride for Positives and Transparencies. 


‘AND / Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 


Carbutt’s Pyro and Potash i Developer Concentrated. 





Ruby Paper and Negative Varnish. 





For Sale “a all Dealers. 


J. Carbutt Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 





USE 


Cramer's Plates. 


—~<_ —E 


THE “STAND BY’S.” 


—_—— —<—_- ————— 


UO NIEORD, & BELLA LE. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
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The attention ot Photographers is called to the large and very 
complete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 


svefiningege all kinds of 


Photographic Wastes. 
NEW LABORATORY, 
Io. 622 RACE sTREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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N. B.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


—hiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 





We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 


2—84 
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antern Slides. 
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WILLIAM H. RAU & CO., 


{206 CHESTNUT DT. PHILADELPHIA. 


<> oe 


A large and unequaled collection of Magic Lantern Slides, representative of 
the different Countries of the World. Many unique subjects not to be found in 
any other collection. 


As only the most skilled labor is employed, and the work personally super- 
:ntended, the results are superior to any other house in the country. 

We have every facility for making special work, and would call the attention 
of lecturers and others, who are interested in the subject, to our method of copy- 
ing from engravings, plans, maps, and objects, which is such that the result pro- 
duced can scarcely be told from production from the originals. 


Special care taken with the making of Slides from Nega- 
tives “— Amateurs 


_>-— —— 


Slides Made for the Trade. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—Free. 


——_-——__<>e-______ 





Having prepared a special department in our establishment for making 


Permanent Bromide Enlargements, 


we are ready to make enlargements of any regular size from PROFESSIONAL 
or AMETUER Negatives promptly, and of the best quality. 

When good original negatives are furnished, these enlargements require 
little or no finish, and are far superior to those made by any other process, 

Permanent Bromide Enlargements can be artistically finished in india ink, 
crayon, pastel, water colors, or oil with facility. 

Enlargements can be furnished within 48 hours after receipt of negative. 

When sending Negatives for Enlargement please specify—1st. Size of Print. 
2d. Vignetted or Solid. 3d. If Vignetted, how far down the figure is to show. 
4th. If the print is intended for finishing in Crayon, Ink, Water Color, Pastel 
or Oil, please state which. 

RETOUCHING. Coarse grinding on negatives for enlarging should be 
avoided. 


WILLIAM H. RAU & CO., 1206 Chestnut St, Phila., Pa. 
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Photographic Matt-Surfaced 
PAPER. 


The demand for it has increased to such an extent that it is now an 





ae eee 


every day want—a necessity. Below we give a listof sizes, as follows :— 


: ses 
Size. per Dozen. 
18 x 22, Matt-Surface Saxe, $ .85 
\ 20 x 24, a “ 5.00 
| . 22 x 24, “ “ 5.25 
| 4 22 x 27, * e 5.25 
25 x 30, “ 6 7.25 
26 x 40, “ « 9.00 
35 x 46, - . 14.50 


The above prices are Net Cash. Photographers at a distance can 
order through their Local Stock Dealers, if they prefer, as our papers are 
sold by every first-class Photographic Stock House in the United States. 


Orders sent to us will receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘Thos. H.M Collin 


Sole Trade Agent, 


No. 685 ARCH STREET, 


e PHILADELPHIA. 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Journal of Photography, 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


We ask you to favor us by examining the quality of the reading matter, which you 
will find practical and interesting. 


As an evidence of the appreciation with which it is regarded by other photographic 
papers, we may mention that since the beginning of the year many of the articles have 
been reprinted by foreign photographic journals. 

The British Journal of Photography, in its issue, April 30, 1886, page 279, says: 


“‘We cull the following from the American Journal of Photography (Thos. H. 
Mc Collin, Philadelphia), which we are rejoiced to see has advanced into a lively maga- 
zine of practical and scientific information on photographic matters.”’ 


Then follows nearly a page of extracts from our editorials. 


Subscription Price, - - $1.00 per Year. 


We hope you will encourage us in our work by sending at once your subscription. 
Each month we shall present you with a choice illustration, any one of which will be 
worth the price we charge for the whole year. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, Publisher, 
635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





CHAMBERSBURG, PA., October 30, 1886. 
Mr. Tuos. H. McCotiin, 635 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


DEAR SiR :—I have not received the Journal for this month, and it has 
occurred to me that my subscription has expired. I send you $1.00, and con- 
tinue, as I cannot do without so valuable an aid. Please send for another year, 
and do not forget the October number. 

Yours, 


CHAS. W. KNIGHT, 
439 S. Main St., Chambersburg, Pa. 





